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Whatever force the argumentum ad officium might
have in a country (if such there be) where customs
officials are sworn supporters of the commercial policy
of the Government, it has none in reference to Great
Britain, and less than none if regard be had to the
circumstances of Smith's appointment. There is no
reason for supposing that Lord North had any par-
ticular liking for protection, though as the instrument
of the king's war policy he had an insatiable craving
for revenue, and in pursuit thereof adopted, as we
shall see, several taxes of a non-protective character
suggested by Smith in the first edition of his treatise.
Further, when the above letter was written Pitt was
already, under the inspiration of this very customs
official, initiating a free trade policy, and was actually
preparing the great commercial treaty with France
which he was to carry into effect a few months later.
A patriotic Scotsman might well delight in his country's
rapid recovery from the disastrous effects of the war,
and the author of Pitt's policy would naturally antici-
pate an increase of prosperity with an expansion of
imports and a growth of the revenues under his charge.
Moreover, there is happily extant a relic of the
correspondence which Smith carried on as financial
adviser to ministers. In the year 1778 Ireland
was in a terrible plight. In addition to all the evils
of a minority rule, she suffered as a whole from a
commercial persecution by the predominant partner.
Her trade had been deliberately and malevolently
throttled by the superior legislature of Great Britain.
At that time Irish wool could be exported to no
country save Great Britain. Irish woollens could
only be exported from specified ports in Ireland to